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ABSTRACT 

This report of the Special Committee on the 
Structure of the University proposes extensive modifications in the 
governing of Princeton University, Part I discusses the University^ 

underaraduate r a n”f^ 9 /^ iSi0nn ° n **>*'*'* issues, including 

^1= a graduate courses of study, the appointment and 

advancement of members of the faculty, research contracts, the 

rniI= rS e ty S ;. af * llla = lon with other organizations and institutions, 
rules of conduct, and conflicts of interest. Part XI discusses the 

Presidencv° n the thS Dl } iv ®? sit y' including the Board of Trustees, the 
a^emhiv Y iil h organization of the faculty, the undergraduate 
assembly, the organization of the graduate student body, a University 
Ombudsman, and a Committee on the Future of the University, Part III 
suggests vays of improving communication among the various 
constituents of the University. The recommendation on the proposed 
changes are included in the appendix, (AF) 
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PREFACE 



This final report of the Special Committee on the Structure of 
the University proposes extensive modifications in the governing 
of Princeton University. We offer our reasons for proposing these 
changes and discuss at length the strengths and weaknesses of 
„ present arrangements. 

The last two years of change and the adoption of the measures 
we propose will give Princeton a system of government that differs 
considerably from the one it had when our Committee was estab- 
lished. Both directly and through representatives, more people 
will participate in decisions on a wider range of issues, and it will 
be easier to raise issues, to get a hearing, to win the support of 
others, and to gain access to those formally responsible for mak- 
ing decisions. This system of government both reflects and furthers 
a redistribution of influence in the University. More important, 
however, we are convinced that it is a better system, and that its 
arrangements can provide a set of terms on which members of the 
University community can work together effectively. 

With but one exception, the recommendations of this report 
are forwarded to the University community with our unanimous 
endorsement. They are the product of many hours of discussion. 
They reflect some give and take on points of judgment, but none 
on points of principle. As for the exception noted, we are divided 
in our views regarding the proposal to establish the Office of 
University Ombudsman. All of us think that the proposal de- 
serves serious consideration, but a majority only is ready to speak 
for its adoption now. 

We owe thanks to many. William G. Bowen and Dennis Gray 
participated in many of our discussions and much of our work. 
Edith Jeffrey was an exceptionally efficient and understanding 
staff assistant and so, later, was Samuel Alito. Doris McBride 
was somehow always able to do, just right, the many things we 
asked of her, from finding microphones to finding busy people. 
Marjorie Blake, Zaida Dillon, William Dix, and Rosemary Little 
helped us greatly in bringing and keeping together materials 
relevant to our work. Harwood Childs, Judith Rowe, Frederick 
Stephan, Edward R. Tufte, Joseph Verbalis, and Charles Westoff 
aided us in constructing the questionnaires we used in our formal 



surveys of opinion, in administering those surveys, and in ana- 
lyzing them, Marver Bernstein, Robert Cantor, John Craynock, 
John Irwin, Chapman Rose, and Dennis Thompson worked on 
special projects for us, and Wallace Hayes, Rufus Miles, and 
Bruce Walton contributed lengthy and thoughtful memoranda, 
Robert Durkee made initial drafts of two sections of this report, 
and Rosalie Feltenstein criticized much of it both for style and 
substance. Evelyn Parker did much of our typing, and Herbert 
Bailey and John Thompson saw us through the presses. Many 
others, students, faculty members, administrators, stall members, 
alumni, and Trustees gave us ideas, help, and criticism, though 
they must remain nameless here, 
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INTRODUCTION 



Since the Special Committee on the Structure of the University 
was established in May, 1968, the composition of the University 
community has changed substantially. Some 4,000 students and 
members of the stall now at Princeton were not here then, and half 
that number are newly arrived this fall. It is therefore appropriate 
to introduce this report on the governing of the University with a 
review of the events that led to the establishment of our Commit- 
tee, of the Committee’s work so far, and of the circumstances in 
which its discussions have been carried on. 

In the academic year 1967-1968 a number of questions of policy 
were raised and hotly debated at Princeton. The most important 
of these concerned the University’s relationship to the Institute for 
Defense Analyses, the arrangements for counseling students about 
the draft, the rule regarding women visitors in dormitories, and 
the terms on which graduate students forced to leave Princeton 
because of the draft should be readmitted. On May 2, 1968, dem- 
onstrators demanded changes in the University’s policies on all 
these matters. The mood on the campus at the time was tense: 
Concern about the issues raised in the demonstration was wide- 
spread and, for many, deeply felt. It is worth recalling also that 
similar issues had been among those that figured in the virtually 
complete breakdown of the normal course of academic life at 
Columbia University the previous week. 

In the course of debating the issues of policy raised in the May 2 
demonstration, some students and faculty members had also 
questioned the University’s procedures for setting policy. A state- 
ment circulated among members of the faculty in late April and 
early May argued that Princeton’s decision-making procedures 

were devised in a different era, when universities were in a 
different situation with regard to both their internal relations 
and their corporate relation to American society. It is clear 
that the time for a reappraisal of institutional procedures is 
long overdue. 

The leaders of the demonstration of May 2 denounced as “irre- 
sponsible” several past decisions of the Administration and the 
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Board of Trustees and urged that “we must restructure the deci- 
sion-making process so that those who live in the University and 
arc most seriously affected by the decisions which control its fu- 
ture, are themselves the ones who make these decisions.” This 
statement was the premise of the demand by the demonstration’s 
leaders for a student-faculty committee “to determine a way of 
restructuring the decision-making apparatus of the University.” 
President Goheen indicated his approval of “a fresh and search- 
ing review of the decision-making process of the University by a 
properly constituted faculty-student committee.” Acting in consulta- 
tion with each other, the Administration, the Faculty, the Under- 
graduate Assembly, and an ad hoc committee of graduate students 
quickly took the necessary steps to establish a Special Committee 
on the Structure of the University and by June 15 all its members 
had been chosen. The Faculty elected eight members; the graduate 
student body, three; and the Undergraduate Assembly, four. Presi- 
dent Goheen was a member ex officio and the Special Committee’s 
Chairman was named by the Faculty’s Committee on Committees 
in consultation with the members of the Special Committee. The 
formation of the Committee had been undertaken with the approval 
of the Board of Trustees, which itself established a Special Com- 
mittee on Governance and Communication to consult with the 
student-faculty group. 

In our first meetings in .Tune, 1968, no member of our Com- 
mittee had a comprehensive program for the reform of the Uni- 
’ versity, and no one else presented us with such a program. Our 
first decision, unanimously taken, was to try to learn as much as 
we could as quickly as we could about the conduct of the Uni- 
versity’s affairs. From June 18 to June 28 and in the early fall 
we questioned students, members of the faculty, members of the 
Administration, and Trustees about a wide variety of subjects. We 
also collected and classified a large number of books, articles, and 
documents on university government and related subjects; invited 
all members of the University community to identify the problems 
they thought required our attention; and conducted formal sur- 
veys of faculty, graduate student, and undergraduate opinion on 
decision-making procedures at Princeton. 

On October 8, 1968, three members of our Committee resigned. 1 

1 Peter Kaminsky, Robert A. Nerenberg, and William H. Tucker. 
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In doing so, they argued that the Committee could not achieve 
significant lelorni and that their service on it was helping to create 
the illusion that basic differences in the University community were 
in fact reconcilable through negotiation or discussion.” 2 They 
also questioned the Committee’s decisions regarding its relations 
with the Trustees, the extent to which its meetings should be open, 
and the extent to which it should concern itself with recommending 
action on the substance of specific and current issues of University 
policy. The vacancies created by the three resignations were filled 
by the Undergraduate Assembly and an ad hoc committee of grad- 
uate students, 3 and in our interim report we referred the questions 
that had been raised regarding our procedures to the Faculty, the 
Undergraduate Assembly, and an open meeting of graduate stu- 
dents. None of these bodies, however, issued new instructions. 

By November, 1968, when our interim report was submitted, 
we had examined the University’s procedures for making decisions 
on eight important and controversial subjects: Rules of conduct, 
research contracts, the University’s affiliations with other institu- 
tions and organizations, relations with the local community, con- 
flicts of inteiest, the budget, development plans, and investments. 
What we said in that report about the making of decisions on these 
matters cannot be briefly summarized; we did conclude, however, 
that those whose views had counted in these kinds of decisions 
were considerably fewer in number than those who had a legitimate 
interest in them and could contribute to making them. Tentatively, 
we suggested the desirability of creating “a body representative of 
the whole University community” to consider questions of policy 
of the sort we had reviewed. We also proposed that “rule-making 
powers currently exercised by the Board of Trustees with respect 
to undergraduate life should be delegated to students, to be exer- 
cised by them subject to the same kind of oversight to be given 
other rule-making groups.” While the graduate student body took 
no formal action on our interim report, both the Faculty and the 
Undergraduate Assembly indicated their general approval of the 
direction in which the Committee was proceeding. 

The present government of Princeton University differs very 

?£ ™ am H. Tucker, Dissenter: Newsletter of Princeton 
Octobci l/j 1968, 

8 Mark Janis was appointed to represent undergraduate students and 
Kathryn D. Boals and Bruce J. Neilson to represent graduate students. 
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considerably from that which wc examined in the spring and early 
fall of 1968, 

In October, 1968, the Faculty gave final approval to a broad 
statement of policy regarding the rights and obligations of students 
that had already been approved by the Undergraduate Assembly. 
This statement (entitled Students and the University) was the 
product of almost two years’ work by the President, the Faculty’s 
Advisory Committee on Policy, and the Undergraduate Policy 
Committee. It affirmed the desirability of participation by students 
in decisions on policy and proposed several measures to enable 
them to participate more effectively. Committees elected by un- 
dergraduate majors were to be established in all academic depart- 
ments, the objective of such committees being to “encourage stu- 
dents to participate in departmental affairs of special interest and 
relevance to them, to initiate proposals, and to seek discussion of 
any issue of general departmental importance.” The Undergradu- 
ate Assembly was to be authorized to establish committees parallel 
to committees of the Faculty. The President of the University and 
the officers of the Undergraduate Assembly were to be empowered 
to add two student members to all Faculty committees whose work 
would in their judgment benefit from tnat action. The Undergradu- 
ate Committee on Policy was to meet with the President and the 
Faculty Advisory Committee on Policy for discussions of ques- 
tions of University policy. All these measures were soon imple- 
mented: By the spring of 1969 committees of undergraduate stu- 
dents existed in virtually all departments; the Undergraduate As- 
sembly had established committees parallel to the Faculty com- 
mittees on the Course of Study and Undergraduate Life; student 
members were sitting with the committees on Admissions, the 
Library, the Course of Study, and Examinations and Standing, as 
well as on the Committee on Discipline (where this was estab- 
lished practice); and the undergraduate and Faculty committees 
on policy had met jointly on many occasions. 

Students and the University had other important provisions. It 
declared that regulations governing the conduct of students “will 
be revised only after deliberations in which student representatives 
participate.” It changed the composition of the Committee on 
Discipline to five student members (elected by the Undergraduate 
Assembly) and five members of the faculty, with the Dean of 
Students as Chairman. It codified certain provisions with regard 
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to disciplinary proceedings: Students who are alleged to have 
violated University regulations are to be informed in writing of 
the charges against them and have the right to speak on their own 
behalf, present witnesses in their favor, question witnesses against 
them, and receive a copy of the summary record of the proceedings. 
It made explicit rights that Princeton students have enjoyed cus- 
tomarily: Freedom of association, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, and the right to assemble peaceably, to petition, and to 
invite speakers of their choice. It declared demonstrations permis- 
sible “unless, or until, they disrupt the regular and essential opera- 
tions of the University or significantly infringe the rights of others.” 
Finally, it stated that information from the records of alumni and 
students “is not to be disclosed (except to authorized University 
personnel, for internal use) to any person, organization, or agency 
without the consent of the individual to whom [such records] per- 
tain.” 

A second important development in the governing of the Uni- 
versity cannot be so precisely dated as the adoption of Students 
and the University, but it can be precisely described: Increasingly, 
major decisions are widely and openly debated before they are 
made, and, once they are made, the reasons for them are publicly 
explained. A brief account of the controversy over Princeton’s in- 
vestments in companies with affiliates in Southern Africa will make 
clear the procedures that have been followed. 

In April, 1968, six students proposed that Princeton should 
henceforth invest no monies “in banks, companies, and other finan- 
cial institutions which presently participate in the South African, 
Rhodesian, Angolan, and Mozambique economies,” that it should 
divest itself of any holdings of companies participating in these 
economies, and that it should “refuse to accept monies, bequests, 
and endowments which come to the University primarily from the 
profits made in Southern Africa.” In the late Spring, President 
Goheen, at the request of the Trustees, established a committee 
with members drawn from the faculty, Administration, and stu- 
dent body to examine this proposal. This committee met about 
once a week from September to November; many of its meetings 
were attended by other interested students and faculty members. 
The committee’s members were not able to agree on a set of recom- 
mendations and in January, 1969, they issued three separate re- 
ports. All three were presented in a meeting open to all members 
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of the University community, were made easily available in the 
Library, and were referred by the President to the Faculty and 
the Undergraduate Assembly for discussion. In late January the 
Faculty endorsed the recommendations of one of the three reports 
(the Malkiel Report), requested the President to appoint a com- 
mittee of students and faculty members to implement those rec- 
ommendations, and went beyond the explicit recommendations 
of the Malkiel Report to urge that the University not hold securities 
in companies whose primary activities were in Southern Africa. 
In February the Undergraduate Assembly concurred in the Facul- 
ty’s approval of the Malkiel Report and suggested in addition that 
the University not accept monies, bequests, and endowments pri- 
marily derived from profits made in Southern Africa. After fur- 
ther discussions with members of the United Front on South Africa, 
a student group formed to press for the adoption of the recom- 
mendations of one of the other reports (the Scott-Spight Report), 
and after another meeting of the Faculty, the President announced 
and explained his own position and that of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board of Trustees in a public meeting on March 4. His 
statement was at the same time distributed to students and mem- 
bers of the faculty and staff. 

Some or all of the procedures used in the case just described — 
open meetings, appointment of study committees of students and 
faculty members, wide distribution of reports and other docu- 
ments, referral of proposals to the Faculty and the Undergraduate 
Assembly, and direct talks between officers of the University and 
interested groups — were followed in arriving at many other deci- 
sions last year. In two instances, moreover, the Faculty and the 
Undergraduate Assembly acted in particularly close cooperation. 
They did so in developing rules for the conduct of open hearings in 
disciplinary proceedings and in arriving at a new statement of 
policy on protests and demonstrations that would be applicable to 
members of the faculty and staff as well as to students. In regard 
to both matters there were extensive efforts, in which the Faculty 
and undergraduate committees on policy played the major role, 
to bring the Faculty and U.G.A. into agreement. 

The action taken on our proposal to establish the Council of 
the Princeton University Community was a third major develop- 
ment last year. We made that proposal in a report submitted in 
May; the Council held its first meeting on October 27, 1969, after 
the Undergraduate Assembly, the Faculty, the Staff Council, the 
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